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Of the various characters whose confidential outpourings are here 
made public, Mr. Thurlow Weed distinctly suffers most by exposure in 
print. The letters addressed by him to Mr. Bigelow were uniformly 
weak, querulous, and pessimistic to a degree! 

Charles Francis Adams. 

The Works of James Buchanan, comprising his Speeches, State 
Papers, and Private Correspondence. Collected and edited by 
John Bassett Moore. Volume X., 1856-1860; Volume XL, 
1860-1868. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. xv, 467; xxii, 516.) 

With so much of the material in these volumes as comprises 
Buchanan's messages, proclamations, and official correspondence the pres- 
ent review need not concern itself. The public record of Buchanan's 
fateful term as president was at the time, and has been many times 
since, minutely examined, and its chief characteristics have been fully 
set forth in all the larger histories of the period. We must also pass 
over such additional matter as was made available through the publica- 
tion of Curtis's biography, merely noting that here, as in previous 
volumes of this collection, Professor Moore prints in full a number of 
papers which Curtis printed only in part. The proportion of letters to 
Buchanan is somewhat larger than in earlier volumes, the editorial 
notes are fuller, and a number of documents necessary to a proper 
understanding of the incidents touched upon are included. The last 
entry in volume XI. bears date of April 11, 1868, but an appendix gives 
a few letters of earlier dates which came to light too late for insertion 
in their proper chronological order. 

The beginning of 1856 found Buchanan still at his post in London 
awaiting the appointment of his successor (a matter in regard to which 
President Pierce seemed to be in no hurry), and busy with the adjust- 
ment of the controversy over Central American affairs. When Cramp- 
ton was handed his passports, Buchanan expected to receive his, but 
the excitement blew over, Dallas shortly arrived to succeed him, and on 
the fifteenth of March he presented his letter of recall. Buchanan had 
been successful as a diplomatist, and his subsequent private correspond- 
ence with the queen, the prince consort, and Lord Clarendon shows the 
esteem in which he continued to be held. He made a brief visit to the 
Continent and then returned to the United States, to be nominated in 
June as the Democratic candidate for president. His political opinions 
had undergone no change. He denounced the slavery agitation, con- 
demned the course of the Free State leaders in Kansas, criticized 
sharply the attitude of New England, and hoped with apparent sin- 
cerity for the speedy restoration of peace and harmony. No more now 
than ever did he show capacity for reading the signs of the times. 

The course of political events led him more and more into opposi- 
tion to Douglas. In February, before his inauguration, he had been 
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privately informed by Justices Catron and Grier of the probable decision 
in the Dred Scott case; and in June, 1859, he wrote to Robert Tyler 
that an attempt ought to be made " to present clearly and strongly the 
broad and marked line of difference between Squatter Sovereignty and 
popular Sovereignty " ; that the doctrine of squatter sovereignty " is 
equivalent to a declaration that no other Slave State shall ever be 
admitted into the Union, because the first ten or twenty thousand people 
who rush into a new territory are never slave holders " ; and that " the 
design attributed by Mr. Douglas to the Democratic party to reopen 
the Slave Trade or to establish a Congressional Slave Code is truly 
ridiculous" (X. 325, 326). That he foresaw the possibility of war, 
or at least of armed outbreak in the South, is evident from his request 
of Holt, Secretary of War, January 2, i860, for a statement of the 
troops in the Atlantic and Gulf States " which could be rendered avail- 
able for the defence of the public property, and also of the force now 
in Fort Sumter" (X. 372); yet with this crisis looming before him, 
he gave his support to Breckinridge, the presidential candidate in i860 
of the disunion faction of the Democrats. 

Buchanan seems not to have felt that there was any contradiction 
in affirming that while a state might not constitutionally secede, the 
President had no power to compel it to remain in the Union. In his 
view, the responsibility for declaring war against a state rested with 
Congress, not with the President. May 6, 1861, he wrote to Stanton 
that " upon re-examination of the whole course of my administration 
from the 6th November, i860, I can find nothing to regret" (XI. 188). 
The existence of a cabinet crisis on December 29, such as Curtis refers 
to, seems to be disproved by the documents here collected ; but Judge 
Black, writing to Curtis in 1881, while upholding Buchanan in his deter- 
mination to have harmony in the administration, declares that he did 
not " trust his constitutional advisers with his plans and modes of 
management ", and that he consulted with them to obtain information 
rather than advice (XI. 63-65). 

The persistent and bitter attacks made upon his administration after 
his retirement early determined him to write a defense, and from May, 
1861, he was busy collecting documents and personal statements and 
elaborating the narrative. His first plan seems to have been to intrust 
the preparation of the book to Black, and the latter even went so far 
as to suggest financial terms; but when in September, 1861, Buchanan 
publicly endorsed Lincoln's policy, Black wrote that " it is in vain to 
think that the two administrations can be made consistent ", and that 
" if this war is right and politic and wise and constitutional, I cannot 
but think you ought to have made it " (XI. 224) ; and he declined to go 
further with the work. What hurt Buchanan most, as time went on, 
was the refusal of certain members of his former cabinet to contradict 
the statement of Thurlow Weed, published in London, that they had 
grossly insulted Buchanan in cabinet meetings; but even this charge 
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he hoped to refute in his book. He opposed the issue of legal tender 
notes as unconstitutional, but he was gratified at Johnson's plan, " not 
of reconstruction but of restoration ", having always held that the 
seceded states were never constitutionally out of the Union (XI. 405). 

William MacDonald. 

A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion. By Frederick H. 

Dyer. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press. 1908. Pp. 

1796.) 

A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion is the title given by the 
author, Frederick H. Dyer, to a quarto of 1796 pages, presenting a 
vast collection of statistics and other historical matter relating to the 
Union armies, gathered mainly from the 128 volumes of the Official 
Records of the War but supplemented from other books on the war, 
all of which the author says he has studied and compared. Parts 1. and 
11. consist of a collection of tables and lists of numbers, losses, or- 
ganizations, and events, variously and elaborately arranged and in- 
dexed, in part taken from other books, and in part gathered from the 
records by the author's research. Part in., covering 770 pages, consists 
of original historical work of much importance, the result of the au- 
thor's great industry in research and method in arrangement. It will 
be of great value to students of history. It consists of a concise state- 
ment for each regiment and lesser unit, of the date when and place 
where its existence began and ended, the parts of the army to which it 
belonged and the territory in which it served, at the different periods 
minutely defined, the different engagements, movements, and opera- 
tions in which it took part, and its losses from battle and other 
causes. This great narrative, covering the service of more than 2700 
regiments and lesser units, is a fitting epilogue for the great historic 
tragedy outlined in the preceding list of events, tables, and indexes, in 
which are set forth the enlistment of more than 2,000,000 men, the 
organization of twenty-six army corps of four score divisions and more 
than three hundred brigades, and their distribution among armies, or 
territorially in military divisions, departments, and districts; a list of 
1750 commanders of these various organizations, from brigade and dis- 
trict upward ; a loss of nearly 360,000 men ; and a list of several thous- 
sand engagements and other hostile operations ; and the number killed 
and wounded in (as we learn from Fox's Regimental Losses) more than 
1700 of 1981 regiments (Phisterer's count). Some of these tables 
and lists are taken from prior publications, to which value is lent in 
this volume by the author's collation of them with the other matter in- 
cluding much of his authorship. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
omission of citations of book and page for the origin of the statements 
in the text diminishes the usefulness and authority of this book. The 
space for them might well have been spared from the Regimental In- 
dex which covers 250 pages of part 1. with the repetition of matter 
fully set forth in the text of the Regimental Histories. 



